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GOOD WORDS.—XXXILV. 


Let us have no fear of the open mind. The present 
generation is a seeking one; we cannot ignore the search 
for light, which is going on all around us. I would plead 
for a wide smpathy with the intellectual thought of the 
day. E. MABEL WESTLAKE. 


In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THE 


If I can live 


PUREST JOY. 


To make some pale face brighter, and to give 
A second luster to some tear-stained eye, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 
Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by. 


If I ean lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare, 
Perhaps, of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us of earth, will not have been in vain. 


The purest joy 
Most near to heaven, far from earth’s alloy, 
Is bidding cloud give way to sun and shine; 
And ’twill be well 
If on that day of days, the angels tell 
Of me, she did her best for one of Thine. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


This yearly meeting consists of two quarterly 
meetings—W hitewater, in Indiana, and Miami, in 
Western Ohio. Whitewater Quarterly Meeting is 
held at five different places, and is made up of six 
monthly meetings. Whitewater Monthly Meeting is 
made up of one meeting, held at the yearly meeting 
house at North A Street, Richmond. Camden 
Monthly Meeting is in Jay County, near Pennville, 
Ind. Milford is at Milton, Ind., in Wayne County. 
Fall Creek is made up of two preparative meetings— 
Fall Creek, near Pendleton, Ind., and Duck Creek, 
seven miles from Knightstown. Maple Grove is 
made up of two preparative meetings, Rush Creek, 
at Lincolnville, and Maple Grove, now held in the 
town of Huntington. Westfield Monthly Meeting is 
over the State line, not far from Camden, Ohio. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting now consists of the two 
monthly meetings of Green Plain, in Clark County, 
Ohio, near Selma: and Miami, at Waynesville, which 
includes also Grove Preparative Meeting, at Harveys- 
burg, near Wilmington, Ohio. This quarterly meet- 





ing has a number of members in Cincinnati, where 
there is a Friends’ Association. 

The yearly meeting is held alternately at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio; Fall Creek, near Pendleton, Ind., and 
Richmond, Ind. It was held this year at Richmond, 
and next year it will be at Waynesville. The meet- 
ing of ministers and elders was held on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 18th. On First-day, the 19th, one side 
of the yearly meeting house was filled, with a consid- 
erable overflow to the other side. 

Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, spoke on the pure gospel of the 
Lord, which is the same the world over, whether its 
adherents gather at the chiming of bells or in silence. 
An earnest plea was made for a turning to the pure 
gospel of Christ, which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation of every one that believeth, that being the 
erucial test—the believing. But the gospel means 
not the outward historical life. Firm belief and faith 
in that was expressed, but however it is valued, it 
alone cannot save, unless we go deeper to the divine 
life and power that dwelt in its fullness in the pre- 
pared body of Jesus, and must dwell in some degree 
in us if we are to be saved. The means of coming 
into possession of this life and power were dwelt upon 
at length, and the growth and deepening of the soul 
life by faithfulness was described. 

Matilda Underwood, of Harveysburg, Ohio, spoke 
on the one resource, the Son and Sent of the Father, 
who is the crown of our lives. The little meetings 
from which those assembled had come were spoken 
of as true mangers of Bethlehem, in which the Christ 
may come to each one that is faithful. Dora Cadwal- 
lader Gallagher, of Cincinnati, appeared in prayer. 
Joseph Jones, an elderly Friend, spoke a few words 
at the close of the meeting. 

In the afternoon, at three o’clock, there was again 
a public meeting. Wilson Doan, of Indianapolis, 
spoke on the life of Paul and his separating himself 
to the work of the most high, dwelling on the import- 
ance of separating ourselves not only from the things 
that comport not with the life and work that God 
may call us to, but the separating to some definite 
line of work and intelligently preparing for the de- 
finite work that we can best do. “ Separate me, 
Paul and Barnabas, unto the work whereunto I have 
ealled them.” 

Sarah T. Linvill appeared in ministry, speaking 
with much power. R. Barcray Spicer. 


(concluded next week. ) 


“ And perfect the day shall be when it is of all men 
understood that the beauty of holiness must be in 
labor as well as in rest.” 





FR TENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ~ ENDS’ 
QUAKERISM OF TO-DAY. 


[An address delivered in the Friends’ Meeting House at Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on Second month 13th, 
1906, by Henry W. Wilbur, at a meeting under the care of the 
Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting.) 


The tick of the clock rapidly turns our to-days into 
yesterdays, and the current events of a morning are 
rolled into the back-numbered pages of history in the 
evening | apers. 

But it is not the to-day of the clock with which we 
are dealing this evening, but that larger to-day, 
which takes in a generation in the lives of men, and 
in the movement of events. There should be in this 
talk, in the very nature of the case, a firstly and a 
secondly, and for the purposes of the firstly and sec- 
ondly the words in the topic may be reversed, so that 
we shall deal with the great to-day before we deal 
with Quakerism. 


Manifestly, the Quakerism which is germane now, 
is the Quakerism which fits into the need of the pres- 
ent civilization, and if it shall be apparent that Quak- 
erism does fit into the need of the present situation, 
and the present civilization, it may be a pretty good 
thing for all of us to get. 

I suppose that nearly everybody will admit that 
the general trend of our civilization to-day is ma- 
terialistic. Admitting this, we need not find very 
much fault about it, because it will not do any good; 
the point is, that we shall so use the forces of our ma- 
terial civilization that they may redound to our spir- 
itual upbuilding, and the religion which meets the 
need of the present must individually and collectively 
do that. 

Take our industrial development, for example. 
We are living in the age of the machine. In some 
lines of industry men are only secondary; machines 
are the real thing. Some of us are inclined to make 
faces at that situation, but that doesn’t do any good. 
The machine has come to stay, and the paramount 
thing for us is to discover the spiritual quality in the 
machine and use that, for every machine has a spir- 
itual quality. Suppose we put our heads inside of 
the factory with ten thousand spindles; the noise, the 
rush and roar, and the rapidity with which the cloth 
is ground out by the yard dazes us, and we say that 
is splendid, and so it is. But there is another side 
to that story, for women and children are essential 
to the machine which runs this industry, and women 
and children were made for better things than seeing 
that the thread is in the shuttle and the steam is in 
the loom; and we have not discovered or recognized 
always the better things for which women and chil- 
dren were made. 

We have had a marvelous commercial progress 
We have accumulated our wealth with the rapidity 
of the winter’s snowball, as it rolls and gathers to it- 
self. Some of us are inclined to find fault with that, 
but that will do no good. The thing for us to do is 
not to make faces at wealth, but to find out the spir- 
itual quality in wealth and use that, and there is a 
spiritual quality in wealth. Excessive accumulation 
is the trouble with us, without the recognition of the 
spiritual quality that there is in accumulation. From 
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Poor Richard to rich Rockefeller, we have had one 
hundred and fifty years of te aching ding-donged into 
our ears, of simply how to save, aad without recog- 
nizing the spiritual quality there is in stored- -up 

salth; we have simply multiplied our wealthy peo- 
rg without understanding the spiritual graces which 
ought to have gone with it. 

Take our social life. To a very large extent we 
are pleasure mad, hunting thither and yon, from 
mountain to sea and from sea back to mountain, for 
superfic ‘ial, sometimes meaningless pleasure, and 
missing the real thing. Some of us, especially some 
of us Friends, have made ve ry wry faces at pleasure. 
We have turned ourselves into a frenzy of excite- 
ment over diversion, but that does not do us any 
good! The thing that we want to do is to discover 
the spiritual quality in pleasure and diversion, and 
use that, and there is a spiritual quality in pleasure 
and diversion. When we make that discovery social 
life will assume a different attitude, will create a dif- 
ferent atmosphe re, and have a different meaning. 
Then to get soci ally at the top will not mean simply 
gratification of desire, but increased opportunity will 
be the recognition of the fact, that they at the top 
are privileged to set the pace for the social world, 
and to set that pace sublimely and divinely high. Of 
all the men who are really to be pitied, is the man 
who has reached a position at the top of the social 
scale, who has wealth, culture and opportunity, and 
who can do as he pleases, and does not use that op- 
portunity to bear a magnificent testimony in regard 
to moderation of life and righteousness of conduct 
in the things that he eats and drinks. That is the 
spiritual quality in being at the top of society, and to 
discover that is to be wise unto at least a partial sal- 

vation. 

Take our political life. It is keyed up to the 
Machiavelian theory—anything to get there; and 
men who are as honest as the day is long in ordinary 
things will wink at fraud, corruption and dece »ption 
in order to win in the race. Some of us have —s a 
good deal of time in making faces at polities, but that 
doesn’t do any good. The thing to do is to discover 
the spiritual quality in politics, and there is a spir- 
itual quality even in politics, and to make use of 
that. The spiritual quality in politics is that the 
election is not held simply to win the office. It were 
better not to win and not to get elected unless the 
election means the sublime consciousness of the op- 
portunity which it affords to do what? To do good 
to the commonwealth and to the community; and 
though one be elected a thousand times he has been 
defeated every time unless he considers his success 
in the light of the higher usefulness. 
itual basis 

Passing 


There is a spir- 
in polities; may we discover that ? 

to our religious conditions we find the 
world is religiously more or less oe 
of us are disturbed abqut that, but that doesn’t do 
any good. We are simply in one of the world’s tran- 
sition periods, when things are shifting and chang- 
ing, when the matter of alignment is being changed, 
when the relation of religious forces is being changed, 
when the line of cleavage is being shifted. The old- 


Some 
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time fellowship was around theological speculation. 
The new time fellowship cannot be around theologi- 
cal speculation, because the time has gone by when 
creat masses of men, when the great rank and file of 
humanity can be lined up around a theological ab- 
straction, and no amount of beating the theological 
tom-toms, either of fear or inducement, will produce 
that alignment. 

The new fellowship is to be around a new center of 
erystallization, and that is love—love of life, love of 
fellow man and love of God; and that means a whole 
lot in the new arrangement and re-arrangement of 
our religious life. 

Walt Whitman, a man at whom some of us have 
made faces (and that doesn’t do any good), has said 
some fairly good things. In one of his little sonnets 
he says: 

“J will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers 
of America, and along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
and all over the prairies. I will make inseparable cities 
with their arms about each others’ necks, 


By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades.” 


And again: 


“J dreamed in a dream I saw a city invincible to the attacks 
of the whole of the rest of the earth, 

I dreamed that was the new City of Friends. 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love; 
it led the rest. It was seen every hour in the actions 
of the men of that city, and in all their looks and words.” 

And around this must the new fellowship and the 
new brotherhood be gathered; and that brings us to 
Quakerism, the secondly, and the larger part of this 
talk. 

Justin McCarthy has told us that in spite of all the 
intelligence of the English people, England is largely 
governed by phrases. And in spite of the intelli- 
gence of religious people, and some of us who are 
Friends, in particular, our arrangements, govern- 
ment, allegiance and adoration, have largely been 
around words, phrases and definitions. We cannot 
get along without them. We have to have some con- 
crete expression, in order that we may come to a com- 
mon understanding, and having come to that, let us 
quit, and go out and apply and do the things that we 
have heard to-night which are demanded of us. 

I have two or three definitions here. I did not 
make a single one of them myself, but nevertheless I 
am willing to accept them. They were not made by 
any member of our branch of the Society of Friends, 
nevertheless I am willing to accept them. 

The late John Wilhelm Rowntree, of England, 
who did not belong to our branch of the Society, said: 

“ This hidden light, this inward vision, this imme- 
diate union between the soul and God himself, as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, is the basis of the Quaker 
faith.” I accept that definition. 

A prominent member of our Orthodox Friends 
whose name cannot be used in this connection) 
wrote : 

‘The foundation of the Quaker faith is the in- 
ward revelation of Jesus Christ. Whereas the So- 
ciety of Friends has always insisted upon the spirit 
ef God being the primal, ultimate, moral and only 


infallible authority by which men, being moved, in 
all ages have spoken and written to great spiritual 
edification. . . . The great and all-important Chris- 
tian principle that the light of Christ in man is his 
sufficient and saving teacher and guide.” I accept 
that. 

And now we have come to a common understand- 
ing. We are just at the point where we must not 
quarrel about the application of definitions. As I 
interpret these definitions I shall not assume that the 
revelation which has come to me, gives me the privi- 
lege to lord it over the conscience of my brother, or 
to change the revelation that has come to him. The 
genius of the Quaker system is, that it puts the valid- 
ity upon the individual human conscience, that it 
lives up to its own general revelation, and demands 
and commands general respect for the revelation re- 
ceived by other men. I am not so much concerned 
to-day as to whether men shall be conscious of that 
revelation of God to them as I am that they shall 
obey its voice, that they shall put into the test of 
conduct the thing which it teaches, that they shall 
be supremely true to the revelation which comes to 
them, and whereas there may be diversity of expres- 
sion there will be a complete unity of spirit in the 
bond of peace, which we all want. 

Any religion which fits into the need of this won- 
derful time of ours, must do at least one thing, it 
must develop spiritual consciousness. How many of 
us, despite the glory of our heritage, and the wisdom 
of our teaching, and with the small glimpse of the 
Infinite revelation that has come to us individually, 
have aroused ourselves to complete spiritual con- 
sciousness? Of course, to develop spiritual conscious- 
ness means to find the spiritual meaning of life; and 
that brmgs us back to our industry, our politics, our 
commerce and our Society. 

The spiritual meaning of the machine is not that 
it shall simply cheapen production, but that it shall 
increase the value of human life. The spiritual 
meaning of the machine is not that it shall help to 
roll the dollars into the coffers of its owner, but that 
it shall liberate the individual human spirit for the 
larger spiritual things of life; that it shall liberate 
time; that it shall liberate muscle: that it shall lib- 
erate mind; that it shall make it possible for men to 


be more manly and women to be more womanly. 
Until we have found the spiritual quality of the ma- 
chine, we have simply become slaves of the machine, 
and the spiritual quality that inheres in all our re- 
lationships is that we shall find the highest manifes- 
tation. 


[ do not hesitate to sav that it becon es part of the 
business of the religion which shall fit int. 
and time of ours, To change and enlarge 


and industrial conditions. 


» this day 
economie 
Under right con 
would be impossible for a 


litions it 
competent teacher of 
French and Spanish to walk the streets of Philadel- 
phia in his bare feet, not knowing where his next 
meal is to come from. Now, he may be to blame for 
that, in a measure, but we are all of us more or less 
joint creators of the conditions which surround us. 
We are also responsible for the prolon ration of those 
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conditions while we have a voice that can be lifted 
for their improvement, while we have an influence 
that exerted for their betterment, while we 
have ears to hear, eyes to see and a tongue to speak 
of the spiritual purpose—not simply to the poor and 
outeast, but to those who hold in their grip the power 
and authority, and in whose hands are placed the 
ability to use the things which men have to use in 
order to live. That is not preaching heresy. I am 
not telling you how this thing can be done, but I am 
just as certain as the sun shines that whenever we 
shall awake to complete spiritual consciousness, rec- 
ognizing the Fatherhood of God, and the con- 
sequent kinship of man, we shall bestir ourselves and 

shall remove the conditions which permit lives 
of nobleness, as well as grandeur, 


ean be 


to burn themselves 
out in the slough of despond, and to submerge them- 
selves in the quagmire of discouragement and de- 
spondency. The square deal means open liberty to 
the children of men to know God, and knowing God, 
to know their human relationships and make them 
worth enjoying forever. 

And to that call the Quakerism of to-day comes with 
no uncertain voice to the children of the household 
of faith, and to the great rank and file of men and 
women without spiritus al contact and spiritual fellow- 
ship who are starving in spiritual want and wretched- 
ness. But it means more than quiet assent to the 
essential propositions. The Quakerism which fits 
present conditions means even more than quiet assent 
to the essential propositions of the gospel as it was 
delivered by Jesus; it means so engrafting those 
things into the warp and woof of human conscious- 
ness that they shall be living forces in the world’s 
life; and nothing aed of that can redeem our civil- 
ization, and put us on the way toward higher, better 
and nobler things. 

If God is our Father the most natural thing in the 
world is his ability to teach us, and he does teach us. 
The revelations that come to us are revelations of 
duty, service and sacrifice; revelations which shall 
tend to pulling down the barriers of class and clan, 


sect and creed, and the ushering in of the completer | 


kingdom of God, which she 
hood. 
The 


love 


ill be one common brother- 


alignment must 
mere effusiveness 
but real love 
to 


new be around love. But 


as the forerunner of 
is always and everywhere 
No man has learned the 
e's of this wonderful thing on the side of his hu- 
has learned the of 
hecause 


is not 

cratification, 
an impulse 
a, b, 
man relationships, until he 

serving what he Not 
get the principal back with twelve per cent. interest, 
but because the verv getting of that 
bevond compare. 


serTy ice. 


joy 


loves. he 


Until he finds that out he has not 
begun to live; he simply exists. 
know the 


living, 


difference between mere existence 
for when we 


, and real 
found out that difference 
we have found out the largest thing which enters into 
the real issues of life. Life is therefore good acting: 
not in the drama for effect, but in the life f 
eousness. 


have 


for right- 


I am not very much in love with either the poetry 


or the philosophy of Kipling, but nevertheless some 
of his poetry is fair, and some of his philosophy 
pretty good; and this is a sample of it: 


“ And they came to the gate within the wall where Peter holds 

the keys. 

‘Stand up, stand up now, 
high, 

The good that ye did for the sake of men or ever ye came 
to die 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in little earth so 
lone !’ 

And the naked soul of Tomlinson grew white as a rain- 
washed bone. 


Tomlinson, and answer loud and 


‘Then Tomlinson looked up and down and little gain was 
there, 

For the naked stars grinned overhead, and he saw that his 
soul was bare; 

The wind that blows between the worlds, 
knife, 

And Tomlinson took up his tale and spoke of his good in life. 

‘This I have read, in a book,’ he said, ‘and that was told to 
me, 

And this I have thought that another man thought of a 
Prince in Muscovy.’ 

The good souls flocked like homing doves, and bade him clear 
the path; 

And Peter twirled the jangling keys in weariness and wrath. 

‘Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,’ he said, 

‘and the tale is yet to run: 

the worth of the body that once 

what ha’ ye done ?’” 


it cut him like a 


By ye had, give answer, 


Some of us may find that the poor profession that 


we have made may become the veriest millstone 





around our spiritual necks, while some little thing 
which we did not think worth the having, and worth 
the doing, may become the chief jewel in the crown 
of our glory if we ever get any at all. It is putting 
into the concrete things of life, the ordinary things 
of life, the things that come to us without the 
thought of ambition, influence or profit, in the weary 
treadmill of our existence, which make us spiritually 
strong, and arouse us to spiritual consciousness. 

You remember that after Evangeline had endured 
much and suffered much, when the great weariness 
and discouragement of the sought and not found ob- 
ject had encompassed her, that she camped in the city 
by the side of the Delaware, and there she found the 
peace that she sought in the land of the Quakers, 





expects to 
thing is riches | 


The Lord teach us to | 


because it took her back to the Acadian forests, 
where all men were equal, and all were brothers and 
sisters. 

The world is full of weary spiritual Evangelines, 
hunting for the great quest, finding it 
not. May we, as a people, invite them to camp in 
our Quaker citadel, and then be industrious to see 
that it restores them to better righteousness, and to 
more satisfied living. That is our business. The 
great trouble with most of us has been that we have 
been supremely conscious of the possession of a good 
thing, of something that fills our spirits and satisfies 
our souls, but have not told the story; we have 
not invited the wayfarer to our feast; we have not 
left the latchstring out; we have not made them wel- 
come at the board of that portion of the Father’s 
bounty which is ours. God forbid that I should in 


and, as yet, 


we 





this presence attempt to magnify a sect; God forbid 
that I should intimate that we possess all the goods 
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and graces there are in the world. May every bless- 
ing and every success go with every man, and all men 
and women the wide world over who are trying to 
earry the glad tidings of spiritual comfort and peace 
to any weary soul. But that does not excuse us, for 
[ am persuaded that we have in our possession that 
measure of rational faith, that measure of a genuine, 
completely spiritual consciousness, which will appeal 
to some people as nothing else can. Our fellowship 
is the fellowship of the common brotherhood, and to 
it we invite those who are seeking brotherhood, not 
for the things which we can possibly give you, not for 
the guarantee of everlasting felicity in worlds be- 
yond, but for the absolute certainty that with us to- 
gether we may build better and truer tabernacles 
than we have builded before, and furnish comfort 
and housing and fellowship to those who need. 

It is not the philosophy or the religion of the sel- 
fish that we preach, but of genuine altruism, which 
seeks the common salvation by serving the common 
need, 

May the Lord of the harvest help us to increase 
and inspire the harvesters, until the real fellowship 
and brotherhood of the spirit, and the unity which 
shall come from this brotherhood, shall enable us 


to do good to men now, and glorify our Father for- 
ever. 


AN ADVANCEMENT SYMPOSIUM. 


[Papers read at a meeting under the care of New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, held in Westbury Meeting House, Long Island, at 
the time of the quarterly meeting in Seventh month. The 
first paper of the series, by Mary W. Albertson, on “Some 
Influences Outside the Society,” was not received in time for 
this issue of the INTELLIGENCER. ] 


I.—PRESENT-DAY NEEDS. 

The position held by the Society of Friends at the 
present time seems to be looked at in two ways. 

There are many who regard Friends as a quaint 
and good people, whose usefulness belongs to the past, 
having but little in common with modern life and 
thought, and who are gradually dying out. 

The other view is the more hopeful one held by 
those who know the Society more intimately and re- 
alize its great possibilities. Those who hold these two 
points of view need to be brought into closer touch, to 
understand one another. If there is growth in the 
influence of the Society of Friends in the world, that 
first attitude will have to be overcome, and it is well 
for us to realize it and better fit ourselves to meet it. 

Although the Society of Friends has been growing 
less in numbers, at the present time there are 140,000 
Friends belonging to the different branches of the So- 
ciety. England-and Ireland, with the colonies, in- 
cluding Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
have a membership of nearly 22,000. 

American Friends number 117,600. This includes 
the Friends’ churches of the West, which are counted 
as part of the Orthodox body. Our branch of the 
Society numbers between 20,000 and 21,000, repre- 
sented by the seven vearly meetings; roughly speak- 
ing, Philadelphia, 11,000; Baltimore, 2,900; New 
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York, 2,200: Genessee, 1,500; 
Illinois, 1,000, and Ohio, 400. 

About seventy-five years ago, shortly after the 
Separation, there were 18,000 Friends within the 
limits of New York Yearly Meeting. 

Speaking in a general way I will name the principal 
forms of activity in which our branch of the Society 
is engaged, and the organizations 
connected with its meetings. 


Indiana, 1,500; 


and committees 

From the beginning Friends have been earnest 
promoters of education, and we have our college, 
Swarthmore, and many excellent preparatory schools. 
In these institutions it is the aim to send out young 
men and women, not only trained intellectually, but 
morally and physically fitted to meet life’s problems. 

In the First-day Schools and Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations hundreds of young people, as well as the older 
ones, are becoming familiar with Friends’ principles. 
In the schools, First-day Schools and Young Friends’ 
Associations a considerable proportion of members 
are not Friends, and here it would seem lies one of 
the opportunities to extend our membership. 

The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles studies the needs of the Society and meth- 
ods of meeting them to increase its influence and use- 
fulness. Several week-end conferences have 
held under the guidance of this committee. 

The Fellowship Movement is one of the most help- 
ful and encouraging developments of the present. A 
loving spirit is taking the place of old prejudices. 
There is much to be gained through the acquaintance 
and exchange of greetings between English and 
American Friends. In England I was impressed with 
the enthusiastic work among Friends. At 
W oodbrooke courses of study are pursued that fit the 
student for more effective religious teaching, and we 
American Friends also have offered us the privileges 
of this school. 

The Friends’ General Conference composed of 
members from our seven vearly meetings meets once 


been 


young 


in two years, and considers questions of vital import- 
ance. 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee includes 
many reform movements and charities, temperance, 
peace and arbitration, prison reform and treatment of 
criminals, purity, equal rights for women, the uplift- 


i 


ing of the negro and the Indian, the improvement of 


Friends are to be found engaged in set- 
work, free prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and many forms of charity where 


the press. 
tlement kindergartens, 
there is an advantage in co-operating with other or- 
ganizations. 

These different forms of work present a great field 
of opportunity. Essentials to suecess are the same 
zeal and enthusiasm that animated our forefathers, 
combined with ability to apply Friends’ principles to 
present conditions. 

The greatest growth and power of the Society 
Friends was at a time 4.000 
prisons. Are we not blessed in having such an ances- 
try‘ 

'Friends in those early days were aggressive and 
impressed their individuality upon public affairs. 


when over were in 
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The great business enterprises of to-day and our local 
and national politics need the practical application of 
Quakerism. Social life, which has reached such a 
complex state that it brought forth the ery for the 
simple life, needs the quiet Quaker influence, the 
simplicity of heart and mind, that conduces to plain 
living. 

To be a helpful influence in the world the Society 
of Friends must be a part of it, entering vigorously 
into its activities. We have lived too much within 
our own circle. 

The fundamental basis of Quakerism, the belief 
that God reveals himself through every individual 
soul, has been realized by many besides Friends. But 
in the simplicity of worship, free ministry, and man- 
ner of conducting meetings, Friends are a peculiar 
people. different dress or speech are no longer 
regarded as essentials. Having no creeds nor forms 
that are binding, the Society has almost unlimited 
power of development. 

In the realizing of individual responsibility among 
voung Friends and in intelligent, consecrated service, 
lies the future of the Society of Friends. 


GRACE Hicks. 


BUSINESS AND THE 


[Editorial note in 


MORAL PLUMB LINE. 
American Friend.] 

Investigations are still the order of the day, and 
sooner or later everybody who has been blind to or 
forgetful of the moral law will havea turn. The real 
fact is that house-cleaning time has come. For more 
than a generation there has been the slow formation 
of systems and methods which are out of plumb with 
the eternal nature of things and which were under- 
mining the social structure of the nation. They were 
vaguely known to exist, but the public could not put 
its finger on the sore. It could only guess that some- 
thing was wrong. Little by little the diagnosis is 
growing accurate, and we are learning just where the 
sore spots are. 

It will take time to rise out of our condition of 
“bad ethics ” to a solid basis of moral responsibility, 
but we are decidedly waking up, and there is abroad a 
determined spirit to put business, whether public or 
private, whether national or local, on a moral foun- 


dation, so that it can stand the test of God’s plumb- 
line. 


IDLE WEALTH. 

[From the address of President Schurman at the commence- 
ment exercises of Cornell University.]} 

What is the blight or malady of our time? Is it 
not the mean and sordid conception of human life 
which everywhere prevails? Among all classes and 
conditions of people do you not find a vitally active, 
if generally unexpressed, belief that the life of hu- 
man beings like the brute creatures about them con- 
sists in the enjoyme nt of the material things which 
perish in the using? To get and to have is the motto 
not only of the market, but of the altar and of the 
hearth. The energy of the nations is pouring itself 


into production. We are coming to measure man— 
man with his heart and mind and soul—in terms of 
mere acquisition and possession. A waning Christi- 
anity and a waxing mammonism are the twin specters 
of our age. 

It is often said that college men need to have the 
conceit taken out of them. And there is perhaps 
some justification for the saying. It does not follow 
that superiority in mental training and acquisition 
makes a superior person. No; your first business is 
not to reform the world, but to form yourself. Thus 
far as a producer in the economic world you are un- 
tried. The call to earn a livelihood is twofold. If 
you don’t you become a parasite on the community, 
and you stunt your own nature. The idle rich are 
an excrescence in any properly organized community. 
And in a democratic republic, in which every man has 
a vote, be assured that the rights which convention 
grants to property will be swept away if the proper- 
tied classes become idle, luxurious, selfish, hard- 
hearted, and indifferent to the struggles and toils of 
less fortunate fellow citizens. 

The vice of the age is that men want wealth with- 
out undergoing that toil by which alone wealth is 
created. Among the rich and well-to-do business and 
professional classes “ grafting ” has been so common 
that the very idea of commercialism has become a 
byword and a reproach. Financiers, capitalists, cor- 
porations may be the most conspicuous sinners; but 
equally guilty is the merchant who cheats his custo- 
mers, or the lawyer who shows his client how to cir- 
cumvent the laws, or the scholar who glorifies his pa- 
tron’s success in business, irrespective of the methods 
by which that success was achieved, of the preacher 
who transfigures the ruthless oppressor and robber of 
six days into the exemplary Christian of the seventh. 

The whole nation needs a new baptism of the old 
virtue of honesty. We must restrain the brutal and 
predatory pursuit of wealth by laws for the protec- 
tion of the weak and for the equalizing of oppor- 
tunity. 

THE FIRST CENTURY MEETING FOR 
WORSHIP. 

When ye come together each one hath a psalm, 
hath a teaching, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation. 
edifying. 


hath a tongue, 
Let all things be done unto 
If any man speaketh in a tongue, let it 
be by two, or at the most three, and that in turn; and 
let one interpret; but if there be no interpreter, let 
him keep silence in the church and let him speak to 
himself, and to God. And let the prophets speak by 
two or three, and let the others discern. But if a 
revelation be made to another sitting by, let the first 
keep silence. For ye all can prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be exhorted, and the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets; 
for God is not a God of confusion, but of peace. 
Paul to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 14: 26-33. 


The first one who makes a religion of democracy 
will save the world.—Mazzini. 
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THE 

The fact that the prophets used poetry when they 
wished to appeal as directly as possible to the deepest 
life of the nation is evidence that it had a strong hold 
upon the people in this second period of their litera- 
ture as it certainly had in the first. There is no 
more dramatic example of this than that found in 
Isaiah 5. 

THE SONG OF THE VINEYARD. 
“A song will I sing of my friend,1 
A love-song touching his vineyard. 


“ A vineyard belongs to my friend, 
On a hill that is fruitful and sunny; 
He digged it, and cleared it of stones, 
And planted there vines that are choice; 
A tower he built in the midst, 
And hewed also therein a wine-vat; 
And he looked to find grapes that are good, 
Alas! it bore grapes that are wild. 
‘Ye, in Jerusalem dwelling, 
And ye, who are freemen of Judah, 
Judge ye, I pray, between me 
And my cherished vineyard. 
What could have been done for my vineyard 
That I had not done? 
When I looked to find grapes that are good, 
Why bore it grapes that are wild? 


* And now let me give you to know 
What I purpose to do to my vineyard: 
I will take away its hedge, 
That it be eaten up, 
I will break through its walls, 
That it be trodden down; 
Yea, I will make it a waste, 
Neither pruned nor weeded; 


“Jt shall shoot up in thorns and briars, 
And the clouds will I enjoin that they rain not upon it. 
For the vineyard of JHVH Sabaoth is the House of Israel, 
And the men of Judah His cherished plantation; 
And He looked for justice, but behold! bloodshed, 
For righteousness, but behold! an outery.” 


Was this a vineyard song that the people already 
knew, having used it at their harvest feasts? The 
fact that the meter changes at the point (verse 7) 
that the direct application is made to Israel, would 
favor this view. But, on the other hand, the song 
so exactly fits Isaiah’s purpose that it would scarcely 
seem probable that he found it ready made, and it 
would be natural for him to change the meter at 
verse 7. It would seem quite possible, however, that 
he used the tune of some familiar vineyard song; he 
may even have used some of the words; for instance, 
the first two lines forming an introduction, and the 
first strophe might have been the beginning of an- 
other song. One point in favor of this supposition 
would be the fact that in the first part he is singing 
of a vineyard belonging to a friend, while in the 
second and third strophes he speaks in the first per- 
son. However, this is probably an artistic device by 
which he approaches gradually nearer to his hearers, 
and the whole song is probably from Isaiah himself. 

Think, then, of the picture which the chapter pre- 
sents. Isaiah, with his solemn message of condemna- 
tion and warning appears, probably in some public 
place, in the character of a popular singer. At first 
his notes are of a light tripping quality, and the words 


1 Cf. Polychrome Bible, Isaiah, p. 5 and p. 135. 


LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XVL. 


are of a loved one far away. As the crowd gathers 
round and listens they find that the matter concerns 
them more nearly than they had thought; they are 
asked to judge what should be the fate of a well- 
tended vineyard yielding useless fruit. As they hear 
of its doom, to which they cannot but assent, sud- 
denly, in the middle of a sentence, the meter changes 
from the lyric to the “ grave prophetic rhythm.” In- 
stead of considering the fortunes of a hypothetical 
vineyard they are face to face with their own inade- 
quate lives and their God. 

The last two lines of verse 7 furnish an example of 
a method of strengthening contrasts which is fre- 
quent in prophetic literature, and especially in 
Isaiah. It is a play upon words generally known as 
paranomasia; that is, the placing in close relation- 
ship words that sound somewhat alike. The way that 
the contrast between “ justice ” and “ bloodshed ” or 
“ oppression,” and between “ righteousness ” and an 
outery,” is strengthened by the use of words some- 
what similar in sound, though so different in mean- 
ing, may be indicated by a transliteration of the 
words. 


ar 


“He looked for mishpat, but 
For tsedeq, but behold! 


behold! 
tseaqah.” 


mispach, 


If the rest of the chapter was spoken at the same 
time as the song it means that Isaiah next heaped 
upon his hearers a series of woes against various ele- 
ments of their lives that could leave no doubt in their 
minds as to why he considered them to be the un- 
fruitful vineyard of Yahweh. What a difference be- 
tween the rhythm and words that first called them 
to him and the solemn sound of these woes! 


“Woe unto those that join house to house,2 
Who join field to field, till there is no more room, 
And we dwell alone in the midst of the land! 
Therefore thus hath JHVH Sabaoth revealed Himself in mine 
ears: 
Surely your many houses shall become a desolation, 
Your great and fair places without inhabitant; 
For ten acres of vineyard shall yield but one bath, 
And the seed of a homer but an ephah.” 


There doesn’t seem to be any regularity in the 
number of lines used in these woes. In this first 
one we have eight, while the next one on drink has 
many more, and some have only two. Always in He- 
brew literature it is the thought and feeling that con- 
trol form. 


“Woe unto those who call evil good, and good evil, 
Who put darkness for light, and light for darkness, 
Who put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! 

Woe unto those who are wise in their own eyes, 

And keen-witted in their own conceit! 

Woe unto those who are mighty—in drinking wine, 

And valiant—in spicing mead, 

Who for a bribe, declare the wicked righteous, 

And strip the righteous of his righteousness! 

Therefore, as fire’s tongue devours stubble, 

And as hay shrivels in a flame, 

Their root shall become rottenness, 

And their blossom go up like dust 

Because they have despised the instruction of JHVH 
Sabaoth, 

And spurned the word of Israel’s Holy One.” 


SSG" 


2 This is the translation but not quite the arrangement of the 
Polychrome Bible. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 235, 1906. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


The much-diseussed will of the late Russell Sage 
suggests to our minds the advisability of some change 
in the legal provisions made for post mortem distri- 
bution of property and the rights accorded to rela- 
tives to contest the will of the deceased. It is not 
our purpose to discuss the economic side of the accu- 
mulation and distribution of wealth, but to call at- 
tention to the fact, often lost sight of, that no moral 
right exists to any man to say what shall be done with 
his accumulated surplus after he has passed beyond 
the pale of the control of temporal affairs. Neither 
does any moral right inhere in those related to him 
by ties of blood to demand his property. 

As the title to acquired wealth is a purely legal 
provision on the part of the State, so the right to dis- 
pose of it, and to contest its disposition, are legal 
privileges granted by the State. These property laws 
which make possible the amassing of vast fortunes 
and their disposal after the owners are done with 
them, are framed in accordance with the prevailing 
sense of justice among the people. Thus far they are 
morally fortified. But the development of new con- 
ditions, more profound study of economics, or the 
development of altruistic reasoning, may result in a 
change in the popular view of just property laws. 
We wish to call attention to the fact that when we 
see the wisdom of legal change in property statutes, 
we may act freely in the matter, untrammeled by the 
idea that any moral right of individuals necessarily 
exists in present law. 

If litigation over wills can be lessened by a change 
in the laws of testamentary contest, it is our affair to 
consider the wisdom of revision. If the perpetuation 
of vast fortunes by descent in a family seems unwise 
for society as a whole, it is our business to look to- 
ward legislation to correct its undesirable features. 
It is especially the prerogative of those concerned for 
the highest moral good of society to meditate upon 
such questions and to urge legal changes in the com- 
plex body of our common law whenever they deem it 
wise. In the special case under recent public consid- 
eration, the testator has acted in accordance with 
legal provision and common custom. His action 
would excite no public interest except for the large 
amount of property to be bequeathed. The contest- 
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ing heirs seem to be actuated by that common human 
passion, the love of money. They certainly have no 
moral claim upon the estate, nor do they doubt the 
intentions of the decedent. They apparently hope 
that legal quibbling may in some way benefit them. 
A certain amount of public sympathy is with them, 
not on account of any fundamental principle in- 
volved, but purely because of the greatness of the 
sum total of the estate. We doubt the healthful 
effect of a legal statute that is an open door to avarice 
and contention. 


While in China, several years ago, Joseph Gurney 
Alexander, after working with the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Opium Traffic, went about half the dis- 
tance from the coast to the mission station under care 
of Friends. Way did not then open for him to go 
further, because he felt that the anti-opium cause 
needed close attention in England. Since the action 
of the House of Commons, in Fifth month, the situa- 
tion is altered, and he has now been liberated by the 
meeting for sufferings, held in London this month, 
to return to China for a more extended service. He 
has learned from the Friends now in China that the 
military spirit is rapidly taking possession of the 
country, so that even higher centers of education un- 
der control of missionaries give lectures on military 
tactics, and he feels that there is need of effort to 
check this tendency, and to bring forward teaching of 
the “ Better Way.” Another subject that claimed 
the attention of this meeting was a report that a small 
deputation of Friends had had an interview with the 
Under-Secretary of the State for Foreign Affairs, in 
reference to the continuance of slavery under British 
protection in Zanzibar, Pemba and East Africa; that 
the matter is claiming the careful attention of the 
Government, and the committee trusts that this stain 
may soon be removed from their national reputation. 


In commenting upon the collision between the citi- 
zeus and negro soldiers at Fort Worth, Texas, an 
editorial in one of the Philadelphia papers lays the 
blame upon “ the good women of the land who in 
their ignorance caused the abolition of the army can- 
teen,’ and asserts that in the days of the canteen 
“there was no disturbance of the civilian, for there 
was no contact with him.” If the one who wrote this 
will take the trouble te look over newspapers that 
were published in the canteen days he will every now 
and then find accounts of disorderly scenes in garri- 
son towns, when pay day came around and the men 
went: outside to get something stronger than beer. 
If the soldiers did all their drinking at the canteen, 
why was it that there were just as many low dives 
within easy reach of army posts then as there are 
now? And why is it, if there is more drinking under 
present conditions, that the brewers and distillers 
are working so hard to have the canteen restored? A 
week or two ago another Philadelphia editor spoke 
with compassion of the veterans in the Old Soldiers’ 
Homes, because a law has been passed forbidding any 
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more beer to be sold within these Homes. When a 
little later a resolution asking for the restoration of 
the canteen in the Homes was laid on the table by the 
national convention of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the information was given to the people in the 
fewest possible words, and no editorial comment 
called attention to this decisive action. 

It is quite probable that there would have been no 
disturbance at Fort Worth if the soldiers had not 
been intoxicated. The “ good women ” who did what 
they could to abolish the army canteen are now urg- 
ing the different States to pass laws prohibiting sa- 
loons within a certain number of miles of an army 
post. This has been done in some instances with ex- 
cellent results. 

With race prejudice as strong as it is in the South 
it is probably a mistake to station colored soldiers 
there. There are army posts where the color of the 
soldier would make no difference, and it seems as 
though our colored regiments should be placed where 
respectful treatment from civilians would cause them 
to feel that they must so conduct themselves as to be 
worthy of respect. 


Another editorial writer says, commenting upon 
the recent large sales of stocks in New York, “ With 
the stock-gambling features of this flurry we have no 
Ile then goes on to state that this unpre- 
cedented bidding on stocks would have been impossi- 
ble if the country were not in such a prosperous con- 


coneern.” 


How much does it benefit us to 
financially if we are not concerned as to 
whether business deals are moral or immoral? Condi- 
tions such as this recall the poet’s lines: 


dition financially. 
prosper 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Can we hope to suppress gambling with cards and 
betting on race horses while men in good standing in 
church and community gamble in stocks? In this in- 
stance it is pretty plainly intimated that the ones who 
made the money had an inside knowledge of condi- 
tions which gave them an unfair advantage in the 
game. Whether this be so or not, now is a good time 
for every Friend to put to himself the query which 
asks, “ Do vou maintain a faithful testimony against 
all forms of lotteries and gambling ? ” 


IMPLORE PEACE. 

[From the conclusion of the Autobiography of Moncure D. 
Conway.] 

But under the air now breathing abroad spring up 
armed men eager to the earth with dead 
bodies. The great prizes of the foremost Saxon na- 
tions are bestowed for successful manslaughter. 
There can arise no important literature, nor art, nor 
real freedom, and happiness among any people until 
they feel their uniform a livery, and see in every bat- 
tlefield an inglorious arena of human degradation. 
The only cause that can uplift the genius of a people 
as the anti-slavery cause did in America is war 
against war. It appears but too probable that my 
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old eyes must close upon a world given over to the 
murderous exploitation of the weak nations by the 
strong, even the new peace treaties between the lat- 
ter being apparently alliances for mutual support in 
devouring helpless tribes and their lands. A decla- 
ration of war is the most terrible of sentences; it sen- 
tences a people to be slain and mutilated, their 
women to be widowed, their children orphaned, their 
cities burned, their commerce destroyed. The real 
motives of every declaration of war are unavowed 
and unavowable; let them be dragged into the light. 
No war would ever occur after a fair judicial trial by 
a tribunal in any country open to its citizens. Oh, 
my readers, implore peace, not of deified thunder- 
bolts, but of every man, woman and child thou shalt 
meet. Do not merely offer the prayer, ‘“ Give peace 
in our time,” but do thy part to answer it. Then at 
least, though the world be at strife, there shall be 
peace in thee. 


IS LABOR LAWLESS? 


The American working man is a pretty good citi- 
zen on the whole, and except on rare occasions is law- 
abiding enough to suit any but the over-fastidious 
devotee of law and order. 
the trust magnates down—have some law or decision 
which we try to steer around in some peaceable way, 
and the real difference between the rest of us and the 
working man in his oceasional ebullitions against gov- 
ernment by injunction is a matter of manners rather 
than morals. It isa difference of method rather than 
purpose. While we adjust our course and steer 
around the big rocks of statutory prohibition to get 
at what we want in the forbidden waters beyond, by 
a safer and more circuitous route, the working man 
sometimes tries to push over the rock itself, and comes 
to grief in so doing. This is what constitutes in the 
public mind the greater part of the so-called “ law- 
lessness of labor.’”—George W. Alger, in the March 
Atlantic. 


Even the best of us—from 


COLLEGE AND MODERN LIFE. 

[By President Swain, of Swarthmore, in the Annual Educa- 
tional Number of the Philadelphia Press.) 

The American college has greatly changed in the 
last twenty-five years. This change is chiefly in the 
direction of larger specialization and adaptation to 
the needs of modern life. 

There is much difference, however, in the extent 
to which our colleges have responded to the demands 
of the times. There have been two forces operating 
against change. Many influential college teachers 
have stood continuously for so-called disciplinary 
studies. 

Thus many have advocated the traditional studies 
of Greek, Latin and mathematics, as the chief sub- 
jects of the college curriculum. Their influence has 
been a controlling and persistent one in many insti- 
tutions. 

A still greater influence is the traditional “ wolf 
at the door.” The majority of our colleges have not 
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enough money to supply the additional teachers, 
books and apparatus needed for the newer studies. 
WHAT THE STUDENT DEMANDS. 

A great force operating in the direction of change 
is the student himself. With each passing year the 
student is asking more specifically whether the work 
of this or that college is preparing him for life. 

The professor who would build up a strong per- 
sonal following of students must not only give his 
students sound instruction, but he must be able to 
point out a definite field of work to which this instruc- 
tion leads. The college teacher must also place him- 
self in touch with the work outside for which he 
would prepare his students. Otherwise, his recom- 
mendations will not assist his students. 


COMPARISON THAT TELLS. 


A comparison of the work offered and the condi- 
tions in one representative small college [Swarth- 
more] in 1881 and 1906 will show the tendency I 
have noted. In 1881 the professor of mathematics 
and the professor of Latin were the only professors in 
the college referred to who did not teach subjects in 
more than one department. Even here the professor 
of Latin was president of the college. 

There was one professor of physics and chemistry, 
and only the elements were taught. History and lit- 
erature were taught by one man. The elements of 
French were taught by the professor of mental and 
moral philosophy. German was taught by the pro- 
fessor of Greek. The rudiments of botany were 
taught by the professor of elocution. 

In 1881 there were only five professors who did 
not teach preparatory classes. The courses outside of 
Greek, Latin and mathematics were comparatively 
short and scrappy, fitting into a curriculum that was 
largely prescribed, leaving little or no time for ad- 
vanced courses. 

There were no laboratories in the modern sense, 
and all the science taught was of an extremely ele- 
mentary character and of little service for practical 
application. No one of the teachers had that training 
represented by the doctor’s degree. | 

THE ADVANCE IN 1906. 

In 1906, in the same college, nearly all the profes- 
sors have had such training as is represented by the 
doctor’s degree. Each department presents a four 
years’ course, giving the opportunity for advanced 
study in every line. Some departments present work 
considerably in advance of a four years’ course. 

No head of a department teaches in any other de- 
partment. No professor teaches preparatory work, 
there being no preparatory department. The modern 
languages have been much more emphasized in recent 
years. Modern and ancient languages have ex- 
changed places in the number of students demanding 
these courses, although the languages are equally 
open to all. 

Science is taking a commanding place in the course 
of study. Each department is supplied with well 
equipped laboratories. Many students now are pur- 


suing one or more sciences with the view of making 


life work in some applied branch of science. As for 
example a well-trained chemist and engineer who can 
be thoroughly recommended by his college is in de- 
mand immediately on graduation. 

The department of biology furnishes a pre-medical 
course which is accepted in some of the best medical 
schools as equivalent to the first year in these medi- 
eal schools. History, English and economics now 
have a permanent place, and all have practical bear- 
ing on the world’s work. 


A PRACTICAL BEARING. 


The multiplication of the combination of courses 
in the modern college that have a practical bearing 
on the commercial, political and professional work of 
the day is only limited by the resources of the college. 

The failure of many colleges, for example, to offer 
Spanish is not because they do not recognize its value 
and its increased importance to-day, but because of 
the lack of funds, together with the fact that a stu- 
dent who is well grounded in Latin and French can 
very soon acquire a working knowledge of Spanish. 

The ideal of the modern education is to furnish 
scholars abundantly equipped in training in books 
and apparatus to teach comprehensively and thor- 
oughly all the subjects necessary to open to the stu- 
dent the culture and history of the past, and to open 
to him any field of modern civilization which he de- 
sires to make his own. 

All these must be furnished under conditions 
which will secure to the student good habits and 
sound character. No college has yet had resources 
enough to do all that must be done. America has had 
such vast natural resources that the untrained man, 
who was persistent and industrious, could make 
money with little education. 

The time is here, however, when more and more 
each year the man who is trained for the work he 
wishes to do will be the successful man and the high- 
est success of the nation in commerce, as well as in 
literature and art, will depend on our schools, colleges 
and universities adequately training their students in 
the things they propose to do. 


MEETINGS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Several meetings of the Central Committee will be 
held during the Conference. The first one will con- 
vene at 3 p.m. on Sixth-day, Eighth month 31st, in 
the Hall of Philosophy. This session will be brief 
and will be followed by meetings of the sub-commit- 
tees, which will submit their reports to a second ses- 
sion of the full committee at 3 p.m. on Seventh-day, 
the 1st of Ninth month. 

It has become customary for the new Central Com- 
mittee to meet soon after the public or business meet- 
ing of the General Conference, and therefore all 
newly-appointed members will attend a session of the 
Central Committee to meet at 5 p.m., on Third-day, 
the 4th, for organization and to decide on future 
work. 
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Two of the yearly meetings have not yet appointed 
their members on the new Central Committee, as 
they meet just before the Conference. The clerks of 
the others have forwarded the names of their mem- 
bers, or are expected to do so in good time. 


O. Epwarp J ANNeEy, Chairman. 
837 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The last “ Notes” left us in Bloomfield, Ontario, 
where we stayed long enough to know and greatly ap- 
preciate the Friends of that neighborhood. On the 
evening of the seventh, a company met at the home 
of Webster Talcott, and spent the evening in dis- 
cussing Society needs, and the ways and means of 
meeting them. The result was the organization of 
the framework of a Friends’ Association. Edgar 
Mastin, superintendent of the large co-operative can- 
ning factory at Bloomfield, was elected president; 
Charlotte Talcott, vice-president, and Filona Barker, 
secretary. The perfecting of the organization, and 
mapping out a line of work, was left to a future meet- 
ing. There is good Friendly material in Bloomfield, 
and the new association promises to do needed labor 
for the advancement of the Society and the good of 
the community. 


r F os 


On Fourth-day, the 8th, the Friends held their an- 
nual picnic at the “ Sand Banks,” on Lake Ontario, 
seven miles away. We were fortunate enough to be 
the guest of the picnickers, and enjoyed a day of gen- 
uine Quaker fellowship. The “ banks” are a ridge 
of piled-up sand, five miles in extent as to length, and 
in width half a mile or so, while the pile is about 
thirty feet high. This sand is very much like that 
found on the ocean beach. The adjacent lake bottom 
is rocky, with no sand in it at present. Where the 
supply came from which made the “banks” is a 
disputed conjecture. The supply has run out, but 
the wind drifts and drives the banks inland, slowly 
submerging the farms along their border. As the 
geological doctors disagree as to the source of this 
accumulation of sand, it does not become a layman to 
dogmatize regarding the matter. 

+ & & 


Fifth-day morning we bid Bloomfield farewell, and 
tapping the Grand Trunk Railroad at Trenton, thirty 
miles away, consign ourselves to the care of the iron 
horse, and over a hot and dusty route are borne to 
Toronto without incident or accident. 

Fred. C. Brown and wife escort us to the headquar- 
ters of the Friends’ Association, 141 College Street, 
where, after enjoying the hospitality of the Courtice 
home, we take the trolley for Schomberg, over thirty 
miles from the city, among the green hills of York 
County. On the route we meet our Friend George 
H. Phillips, of Newmarket, whose companionship 
we are fortunate enough to enjoy for the next three 
days. A small gathering of the Friendly remnant at 
Schomberg welcomed the stranger in the meeting 
house, where public service, and a more informal and 
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personal conference consumed the allotted hour. We 
tarry for a chat with a trio of men Friends, and a 
heavy downpour of rain holds us willing prisoners for 
a more definite discussion, while an electrical display 
was nature’s contribution to the little assembly. The 
preparative meeting at Schomberg is attached to the 
monthly meeting at Yonge Street, near Newmarket, 
and occupies an important place in the imperative 
Friendly situation in Ontario. Charles Davis, Wil- 
liam Dennis, James Pierson and Stephen Armitage, 
with their families, have the task of maintaining the 
truth as Friends see it in Schomberg. 


* & & 


Sixth-day morning, in company with Friend Phil- 
lips, we took the round-about route by train and trol- 
ley to Newmarket. In the evening a meeting was held 
in the “ Friends’ Church,” with Pastor Frank Cornell 
in charge. The meeting was addressed by Elizabeth 
Stover and Friend Cornell, while the writer con- 
tributed the address on “ Present-day Quakerism,” 
as his share of the service. The time, Sixth-day and 
Seventh-day was spent in calling on Friends, Charles 
Wilson, a brother of Isaac, kindly placing himself 
and his team at the visitors’ disposal, making the 
way easy for him to meet with our people residing in 
the neighborhood. Several members of the Armit- 
age family, of whom eight brothers and three sisters 
lived to manhood and womanhood, and most of them 
to a good old age, were visited, while calls were made 
at the homes of Frederick and Daniel Phillips, Mary 
Watson, Charles Toole, Edward Widdifield and 
Phebe Noxon, not forgetting the visits at the homes 
of Charles Wilson, George H. Phillips and Pastor 
Cornell. 


More than seventy-five persons were present on 
First-day morning at the meeting at Yonge Street, 
representatives being present from Pine Orchard, 
Uxbridge and Schomberg. Practically all present 
were either Friends or the descendants of Friends, so 
that it seemed that the paucity of numbers within the 
bounds of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting is more im- 
aginary than real. Our meeting house is unfortun- 
ately a mile and a half from the village, to the great 
inconvenience of some of the members. A union 
First-day School, in which our Friends co-operate, is 
held every afternoon at Yonge Street. 


The situation at Newmarket is the least bit pecu- 
liar. A small congregation of “ conservative ” 
Friends worship in the old meeting house at Yonge 
Street, a place of worship which antedates the “ sep- 
aration.” Our Friends, also few in number, keep up 
the meeting without a ministry or other activity in 
our house on the same street, half a mile away. The 
larger part of our membership resides in Newmarket. 
A number of these Friends attend the “ Friends’ 
Church,” the young people being active in the Sab- 
bath School and other interests of that body. With 
a broad-minded pastor, in the person of Friend Cor- 
nell, there seems to be no friction in this arrange- 
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ment, while it is characterized by apparent mutual 
satisfaction, and there is practically no room for 
present criticism on the part of an outsider. While 
acknowledging this, we could not fail to conceive the 
need of some Friendly activity organized by the com- 
petent Friends of our body, of a kind not now carried 
on by any one else, and in which all who bear the 
name of Friend in Newmarket and the outlying 
neighborhoods might co-operate. 


As in the Middle West, the wide spaces between 
the meetings in Canada rather hinders that close fel- 
lowship and acquaintance so necessary to the life and 
growth of our Society. Still the situation is not dis- 
couraging. It cannot be disputed, however, that a 
more frequent touch of these Friends with the cen- 
ters of Quakerism on our side of the line would have 
an inspiring value. We trust that this need of contact 
may be met in the future better than it has been in 
the past. Other incidents and conclusions connected 
with our visit to the dominion of King Edward may 
be left for future telling, while this batch of 
“ Notes ” stops, we trust, on the right side of the tire- 


some point. H. W. W. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AT 


FALLS. 

From the standpoint of an observer who has not 
been thoroughly conversant with the growth of the 
Friendly settlement at Buck Hill Falls it seems clear 
that not all has been said that should be 
the value of this enterprise to the Society. 

To begin with, the social affairs of the young peo- 
ple are delightfully wholesome. Practically all of 
these gatherings are, from their nature, restricted to 
cottage life and are most democratic. They appear to 
include all the young people. On walks, at the ten- 


BUCK HILL 


regarding 


nis courts, while trout fishing, bowling, driving or 
horseback riding, the voung women and young men 


mingle most naturally and healthfully. It has been 
in my eyes a continual justification of our co-educa- 
tional system. Many non-Friends have commented 
on this feature as most impressive. 

Simplicity marks every side of the community life 
In dress one observes an unstudied simplicity. The 
useful enduring to be much in demand. 
Cottage construction and furnishing attest the deter- 
mination of their owners to live simply, to reduce 
household cares to the minimum, 
the outdoor hours. While these are features over 
which the directors can have only advisory control, 
this direction has been so effective that departures 
from plainness in affairs social are few and incon- 
spicuous. ‘To all visitors this appeals much. Beside 
this it is a signboard that points to the cause, the be- 
lief and the testimony back of the observance. And 
so the Friendly idea grows and is appreciated. 

The meeting for worship held at 9.30 a.m. each 
First-dav has been each time a revelation of direct- 
ness and sincerity. Here men and women worship 
simply, without intermediary. The experience of one 
is given for another’s help. God’s 


and seem 


and thus increase 


immediate pres- 





ence and individual teaching become assumed veri- 
ties. Doctrine is subordinated to the passion for 
personal spiritual enrichment. It is the aim of many, 
all denominations being represented, that doctrinal 
discussion be wholly avoided; and such is practically 
the ease. Each faith is treated with entire respect. 
One feels that he is not to be subjected to an exposi- 
tion of creeds, but that, laying down differences, all 
have come together to help each other in getting 
nearer to God. The meetings have been much antici 
pated pleasures. 

The testimonies of Friends are frequently brought 
forward on occasions other than meetings for wor- 
ship. At an evening entertainment on the 4th of 
Seventh month, the speaker of the occasion, who is 
just beginning cottage life here, and who is not a 
Friend, brought out a point in the history of Friends 
in relation to slavery by quoting from the minute of 
exercises of the Darby meeting in the year 1758, 
showing that the meeting censured one of its mem- 
bers for traffic in slaves by refusing “ to permit him 
to sit in our meeting for discipline, or be employed in 
the affairs of Truth, or receive from him any contri- 
bution towards the relief of the poor or other services 
of the meeting.” 

I venture to express the hope that Buck Hill Falls 
may continue to be the cultured Friendly center that 
it now is, and that Friends generally may look for- 
ward to it as a sort of summer Mecea, believing, as I 
do, that we have not understood the character or mag- 
nitude of its outgoing influence. 


Epwarp C. Witson. 


SOME ENGLISH NOTES. 
[Extracts from letters, under 


from Robert Pyle, of West 
England. ] 


date of Seventh month 29th, 
Grove, Pa., written from York, 


This morning [Seventh month 29th] I went to the 
regular (Clifford Street) meeting in York. It is a 
large, substantial-looking building and well appointed 
with committee rooms, cloak rooms, ete., in addition 
to the main meeting room, which is very much like 
the one at Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, in every way. 
At the entrance was set up a huge poster announcing 


an address to be given by Sylvanus P. Thompson, 
F.R.S., of London, on “ Intuitional Religion.” 


This seems to be the first of an extensive series that 
have been arranged during 1906-7. -The body of the 
meeting house was occupied by the students from the 
two Friends’ schools of York, “ Bootham ” and “ The 
Mount.” The average age of these scholars is about 
the same as at George School, and from what I have 
been able to see a large percentage of Friends’ chil- 
dren do not continue in school longer than to fifteen 
or eighteen years. I had expecte -d to see under the 
eare of Friends, colleges or institutions corresponding 
in grade more nearly with Bryn Mawr, Haverford 
and Swarthmore. So far as my observation goes very 


few Friends’ children go on to Cambridge or Oxford, 
or the more advanced universities. 

Lovett Dewees, a son of Watson Dewees, of Phila- 
delphia, a graduate of Westtown and of Haverford 
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College, taught here for two years as physical in- 
structor at Bootham, and on his return to America 
was succeeded in the position by another American 
Friend. One of their graduates from here, also, is 
spending a year or two at Haverford—all of which 
seems to indicate that these Friends are alive to the 
advantages of exchanging men as well as ideas. 

When meeting Friends for the first time we are 
frequently asked if we know certain Friends in 
America, and upon further inquiry find they mostly 
refer to those of the “ other branch,” who have been 
here traveling in the ministry, on pleasure, to sum- 
mer schools or on ericket teams, and people among 
whom they have visited in America. (It occurs to 
me thee may be as much interested in these digres- 
sions as if I should stick strictly to the meeting). 
There were about 150 to 250 pupils, and I judge 100 
or 150 in addition. They gathered promptly and to 
all outward appearances exactly like our Philadelphia 
meetings, except for a little less cushioning and a few 
more silk hats. Of three sermons two were directed 
especially to the pupils who are about to leave school. 
One was by a young man (less than thirty), which 
seemed to indicate some previous preparation, but 
The second 
was equally as interesting, was ethical, practical, with 
numerous present-day applications and helpful sug- 
gestions. The last and the prayer I could not hear 
very well, for I sat far back; but I was struck with 
the fact that here were these people worshiping and 
working so much like ourselves at home that one 
could searcely realize he was in a foreign country, 
except for the accent which I’ve grown not to think 
of. 


was none the less earnest or convincing. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ CLUB, PHILADELPHIA. 


For several years the wisdom of forming some sort 
of a club among the social workers of Philadelphia 
had been discussed. In May, 1905, invitations were 
sent to a group of people, representing all sorts of 
social and philanthropic organizations, inviting them 
to express their opinions and to attend a meeting at 
the University of Pennsylvania. It was the general 
understanding of those who became charter members 
of the new club that its purpose was to bring about 
wider acquaintance and co-operation between the 
different groups of people in the city who had been 
working almost entirely without contact with each 
other. The club was fortunate enough, at the very 
outset, through the co-operation. of the Young 
Friends’ Association, to secure the free use of a cen- 
trally‘loeated hall and likewise to secure at a low 
price a dinner in the same building. The club began 
the year with a membership of perhaps forty; it 
closed the year in May, 1906, with a membership of 
one hundred or over, and with every evidence of an 
increased interest on the part of the members. 

The plan of the club has been to have an informal 
dinner, followed by opportunity for general conver- 


sation and a lecture from some person prominent in 
social work. During the year, the following lectur- 
ers have been heard: 
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The opening meeting was devoted to the plans 
and purposes of the organization; a statement being 
made by Professor 8. M. Lindsay, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, while brief reports upon the Port- 
land meeting of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction were made by Miss M. E. Rich- 
mond and George Vaux, Jr. Miss Jean Hamilton 
addressed the club upon ‘** The Work of the League 
of Women Workers”; F. H. Nibecker on “ The 
Work of Caring for Juvenile Delinquents,” as illus- 
trated by the House of Refuge at Glen Mills; Ed- 
ward E. Allen, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, discussed 
the work of caring for the blind in Pennsylvania; 
Dr. William H. Allen, of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor of New York city, 
told of the opportunities for social service as illus- 
trated by the career of Robert M. Hartley; and Dr. 
Edward 'T. Devine spoke of the present opportuni- 
ties for social service, curiously enough on the day 
of the San Francisco disaster. The last speaker of 
the year was Frank Tucker, who told of the work of 
the Provident Loan Society of New York. 

To all appearances the club starts the second year 
under the most favorable auspices and with every in- 
dication of an increased membership. It has been 
fortunate enough to avoid all controversies, and to 
enroll those representing every shade of religious 
thought and all forms of social activity. The officers 
for the ensuing year are: George Vaux, Jr., member 
of the board of directors of the House of Refuge, 
president; Max Herzberg, president of the United 
Hebrew Charities, treasurer; and Miss Ethel Ram- 
sey, special agent Department of Health and Public 
Charities, secretary.—Charities and the Commons. 


FRIENDLY INFLUENCE IN 


CISCO. 


SAN FRAN- 


[The following was written in reply to Philadelphia’s letter 
to its isolated members, by Maria Freeman-Gray, W. C. T. U. 
State Superintendent of Peace and Arbitration. ] 

The “ message of love” received from Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, held during last 
Fifth month, was duly received. The spirit of this 
message is helpful and full of encouragement to us 
who are far removed from the great body of Friends’ 
membership. 

I do not think distance counts with me as much as 
with some people. I feel that there is such a one- 
ness, such a bond of union existing between all peo- 
ple who are working for the welfare of humanity, and 
who preserve a common loyalty in behalf of justice, 
peace and righteousness, that no matter where we 
may abide we are still united. This spiritual union 
and communion is of priceless value, and not until the 
veil is removed and we see much more clearly than 
now, shall we realize its worth. 

There are but few Friends in this city, and since 
the great calamity that scattered so many of our peo- 
ple and ruined so many homes it is more difficult to 
get these few together. Perhaps the time may come 
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when we may be able to collect a small group of | 
Friends for religious or social improvement. 

It behooves us each to improve the opportunities 
that are given us to forward the cause of righteous- 
ness in all its varied forms and work for the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, for the abolishment of war 
and all its attendant evils. The military spirit is not 
dead, nor can we truthfully say, it sleepeth! Rather 
it manifests, in various ways, much activity, and, as | 
stated in July Advocate of Peace, militarism is “ rap- | 
idly tending to become universal.” We certainly live 
in a crisal period, and no true lover of humanity can 
be indifferent to the character of the times or the all- 
important questions to be solved. 


A LETTER FROM SPOKANE. 

A message from this section of the great North- 
west may be of interest to readers of the LyTELLI- 
GENCER, although rapid communication and much 
travel of late years have brought you into touch with 
the far West and made Western scenery, customs 
and improvements more or less familiar to you. We 
who. live here love the West as a whole; love the 
breath of freedom in its broad plains; love the grand 
views its mountain chains and lovely lakes afford. 
The broader opportunities that life offers are a stimu- 
lus to exertion and progress. 

Verily this wilderness has blossomed as the rose 
since Lewis and Clark traversed its dreary plains, 
over one hundred years ago. The immigration to 
eastern Washington, within the past few years, has 
been phenomenal. Spokane has received a due share 
of the influx, being a stopping place and a distrib- 
uting center for Eastern travel, both tourists and im- 
migrants. Many stop here at the hotels for a day or 
two, and then, observing Spokane’s beauty, thrift and 
prosperity, and discerning its greater future, seek no 
farther, but settle within its borders. 

Spokane has a present population of 74,000, 
though it was mostly destroyed by fire in 1889. It 
has twenty-two public school buildings, which cost 
over $1,000,000, and are a source of pride to the city, 
besides two business colleges and several private and 
parochial schools. It has some fine public buildings, 
including an expensive Carnegie library. There are 
several public parks, some of which offer many at- 
tractions. It abounds with neat and artistic homes, 
with well-kept lawns and shade trees. The Spokane 
River, with its beautiful falls, which descend in a 
series of cascades for 132 feet, flows through the city. 
The river is spanned by many bridges. Beyond the 
city, on every hand, rise the beautiful wooded hills. 

Perhaps no part of our inland empire, as it is 
called, has attained more prominence, within the past 
six or eight years, than the Big Bend country, which 
embraces Lincoln, Douglas, Adams and Franklin 
Counties. Where only “ Bunch-grass plains” are 
marked on the old maps, thousands of acres of wav- 
ing grain reward the laborer, and pleasant homes and 
villages dot the landscape. The acreage sown to 
wheat increases rapidly from vear to vear, and while 
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the yield per acre is not large, the abundance of 
cheap land has afforded ample remuneration. The 
Government land is now all taken up and fair prices 
obtained for it. The country has been filling up 
with an industrious, energetic people, prepared to 
cope with the trials and difficulties of pioneer life for 
the reward of comfortable homes. Here, not so 
many years since, the Indians roamed, the coyotes 
howled, the jack rabbits, sage hens, badgers, squirrels 
and gophers held sway. Hardships are no longer the 
portion of the Big Bend farmer. He rejoices in his 
comfortable home, his sleek stock, his broad grain 
fields and his modern farm machinery. He is gen- 
erally out of debt and often has a bank account. 
Tramps must work or move on, and robberies have 
been very rare. Houses have often been left un- 
locked by the year. However, the summers are dry 
and dusty and often windy, and there are not many 
trees and running streams near. The “ Big Bend” 
is so called because the lovely Columbia River sweeps 
around three sides of it. The river is far below this 
upland, which is 2,200 feet above sea level. The air 
is pure and dry and somewhat rare. 

The Grand Coulee, that wonderful freak of na- 
ture, cuts through the plains, and also the lesser 
Moses Coulee. Solid perpendicular basaltic rock 
walls, some one thousand feet high, on both sides of a 
very level valley, from one to three miles wide and 
sixty miles long, may feebly describe Grand Coulee. 
Whether the origin was a great volcanic eruption, 
or an ancient bed of the Columbia River, is undeter- 
mined. The long, narrow valley is now under culti- 
vation except where there are lakes. Its winter cli- 
mate is warmer than that of the surrounding country, 
being sheltered by the high walls. “ Steamboat 
Rock ” is a noted landmark in it. It is one and a half 
miles long and nearly as high as the Coulee walls, and 
there is over a section of grazing land on top of it, 
which, as there is a trail up the side and water on 
top, has been taken up for a cattle ranch. The rock 
is visible for many miles. 

The advent of this month reminds us of the ap- 
proaching Ohio Yearly Meeting. May the meeting 
be a blessed one, and may we isolated members feel 
its influence. S. E. M. 

Pighth month Ist, 1906. 


MORE ABOUT TOBACCO. 


May I express my deep gratification that Yardley 
T. Brown has propounded “ Just a Few Questions ” 
relating to the use of tobacco, and more particularly 
to its use at Swarthmore College. Many have been 
surprised and grieved at the action of the college 
authorities, and yet have hesitated to criticize be- 
cause of a desire to be loyal to the highest educa- 
tional institution closely identified with our branch 
of the Society of Friends. It is my belief that the 
answer to “Just a Few Questions,” by Edward H. 
Magill, is inconclusive. We all agree that Thomas 
Jefferson was an eminent statesman and educator, vet 
he was not a Friend and so did not view matters from 
the standpoint of Friends. 
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Whittier, in his poem, “ The Quaker of the Olden 
Time,” shows the standard held by Friends in Jeffer- 
son’s time to be, at least seemingly, on a higher 
plane than that advocated by the supporters of the 
new order of things at Swarthmore. 

“He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 

That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 

And pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all.” 


Natuan THORNE. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

Our Friend, Prof. J. Russell Smith, of the De- 
partment of Commerce of the University of Penn- 
svivania, has an article in the “ Political Science 
Quarterly” (Volume XXI., No. 2) on “Ocean 
Freight Rates,” which has been issued in a reprint by 
the publishers (Ginn & Co., Boston.). 

“ The First Book of the Homecrofters.” Guild- 
hall of the Homecrofters, 143 Main Street, Water- 
town, Mass. 

A booklet of more than one hundred pages pub- 
lished in the interest of the Homecrofters’ propa- 
ganda, that is, the promotion of the ownership of 
small, intensely cultivated rural homesteads, es- 
clally for the large class of city workers who have so 
little of the healthful conditions of suburban or rural 
life. “Get vour wife and babies out of the tene- 
ments and out of the savagely deteriorating environ- 
ment of crowded city streets into God’s fresh air-and 
sunshine, and plant them in a Homecroft,”—that is 
the problem which the Homecroft movement is at- 
tempting to solve—and a most noble and humane un- 
dertaking it is. <A letter to the above address will 
put you in the way of getting this booklet, and of 
learning the details of the Homecroft enterprise. 
Advocate of Peace. 

Matthew Arnold’s fine drama, rm Merope,” 
a translation of Sophocles’ “ Electra,” are issued in 
one volume, edited by J. Churton Collins (Oxford: 
the Clarendon Press). For those who do not read 
Greek, but who desire acquaintance with the Greek 
spirit—the source of so much of our poetry, theology 
and deeper thought— this is one of the books to read. 
Arnold’s play is based on the classic model, and is a 
counterpart of the “ Electra.” 
read side by side. 


and 


The two may here be 


In the face of contending opinion, the editor, a 
profound scholar, pleads for translations where one 
cannot read the original. He says: “ Our own Bible 
is an example; and what translation into English has 
there done for the book of Job, for Isaiah and for 
Ezekiel, translation into English ean almost do for 
the Homeric poems, and for the Greek dramatists. 

the version of the ‘ Electra’ here printed, will, 
so far as Sophocles is concerned, have come as near 
to [the reader] as to nine-tenths of those who study 
him in the original.” 


PAST THE DULL ROOFS—THE SKY. 
Low roofs and sordid, 
And the same poor street 
Climbing still 
The hill! 
But oh, the radiant gray, 


well-known, weary 
The lovely, indescribable flush of day 
Where hill and morning meet! 


The same Little Beauty, 
And Labor trudging by, 
And the vain 

Truckle to common gain; 
But hour by hour 

Lovely with light—like a 
Past the dull roofs 


torgotten dower, 


the sky! 


Color of hope, 

Color of June and the rose 
Cool with the dew 
Or great with storm—spread new 
Hourly with promises 
Of good days coming—for the lonely heart it is 
The unfailing book of joy that never shall close. 


Mildred I, McNeal-Sweeney, in the Atlantic. 


BIRTHS. 
COALE.—On the 25th of Seventh month, 1906, to George W. 
and J. Evaline Coale, near Holder, Ill., a son, who is 
Walter B. 
GLENN.—To Oliver E. and Alice (Kinnard) Glenn, Eighth 
month 8th, 1906, a son, who is named William James. 
SMITH.—At Philadelphia, Seventh 


J. Russell and Henrietta Stewart 
James Stewart. 


named 


month 26th, 1906, to 
Smith, a son, who is named 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—On Eighth month 12th, 1906, at Atlantie City, 
N. J., where he had recently gone in the hope that he might be 
restored to health, William Borton, son of the late William and 
Hannah T. Borton, of Woodstown, N. J. Interment in the 
Friends’ Burying Ground, Woodstown, N. J. 


COOPER.—At her home in Mickleton, N. J., Eighth month 
5th, 1906, Hannah R. Cooper, wife of the late Edward Cooper, 
in her 83d year. She was a faithful attender of Upper Green 
wich Meeting. and a valued elder of Woodbury Monthly Meet 
ing. She and her husband were united in marriage for more 
than sixty-three years. Since his death she has been lovingly 
eared for by her children. 


JOHNSTON.—On Eighth month 18th, 1906, Mary 8S. Crans 
ton Johnston, wife of John Johnston. Funeral] on the 2lst. 
from the residence of her husband, 5605 Race Street, Phila 


delphia. 


KENT.—Entered into rest. Seventh month 30th, 1906, at his 
home, Lincoln University, Pa., Hadley Kent, in his 65th year. 
Deceased was a son of the late Joseph and Maria J. Kent, the 
latter a well-known minister in the Society of Friends, 
whom her son doubtless inherited the devout temperament 
which was a marked characteristic since early youth. Later 
he was at times heard in our meetings, his humble sincerity 
and earnest faithfulness appealing to the truly devout, and 
none doubted his close attention to apprehended duty His 
faithful wife survives him. and relatives and friends not a few 
will hold his memory sacred W. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


David Ferris has a prospect of attending the meeting at 
Rancocas, N. J., next First-day morning, the 26th, and of read- 
ing an essay at a public meeting there in the afternoon on 
“The Life and Character of John Woolman.” He further ex- 
pects to attend Burlington Quarterly Meeting at Mt. Holly on 
the 28th, and Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Fallsington, Pa., on 
the 30th. 

The following note from a Friend also concerns Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting: “1 respond in sympathy with the feeling ex 
pressed by a member of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, ‘I hope the 
ministers will not all go to the General Conference, as was 
the case two years ago.” And | say, let us go and each do the 
little we can do, and God will bless the effort in his name and 
by his power, and make it a good meeting. A. M. O.” 


The Friends of Green Plain (Clark County, O.), holding their 
monthly meeting on the 15th, were saddened by the absence 
for the first time in many years of Edward Merritt, who was 
lving very ill. Calling to see him later in the day he was 
found to be very weak, though clear in his mind. His home 
is with his son-in-law and daughter, Reuben and Eliza Rob- 
erts, on the place to which he with his father migrated from 
New Jersey, driving across country in wagons. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER. 

Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Chester County, Pa., who has 
spent the past term at Woodbrooke, and his sister Margery, 
who joined him at the end of the Woodbrooke term, after a 
summer’s tour among places of Friendly and literary interest 
in England, expected to sail for home on the Baltic from Liver- 
pool on the 15th. 


Words of commendation are always welcomed by the editors 
of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. The author of “ The Teacheras a 
Missionary of Peace,” who is a Canadian and not a member 
of our Society, writes us: “I take this opportunity of again 
expressing my appreciation of the INTELLIGENCER, which I read 
quite through with interest and profit every week, not over 
looking the unique advertisements in the ‘Wanted’ column, 
and that of the Buck Hill Falls Company.” 


H. B. L., who lives at Methuen, Mass., kindly sends us a 
selected poem, and writes: “I often wonder if the Friends who 
can attend our conference appreciate the privilege as they 
would were it impossible to ever mingle with Friends? .. . I 
have had the children take the Scattered Seeds to school, and 
the teachers are always eager for it to read to the little ones.” 


REMINDERS AND CORRECTIONS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, EIGHTH 
MONTH 30rn. 


Train No. 1 will leave Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 8.45 
a.m., and Camden Station, 9.00 a.m.; will stop at Boyds at 
10.55 a.m., in addition to the stops previously advertised. Din- 
ner at Cumberland from 2.35 till 3.15 p.m. Tickets will be on 
sale on the 29th and 30th, at the places previously advertised, 
also at Hagerstown. Parlor car seats reserved at ticket office. 
corner of Saratoga and Charles Streets, Baltimore. 
Janney will have charge of this train. 

Train No. 2 will leave Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, 7.40 a.m. In addition to the stops previously ad- 
vertised this train will also stop at Aiken at 8.57 a.m. Tick- 
ets will be on sale on the 29th and 30th. Parlor car reserva- 
tions only at 834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. James H. 
Atkinson will have charge of this train. 

Train No. 3 will leave Twenty-third Street, New York, at 
8.20 a.m., and Liberty Street, 8.30 a.m.; Twenty-fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 11.00 a.m.; Camden Station, 
Baltimore, 1.20 p.m, stopping at Elizabeth, N. J., Aiken and 
Weverton, Md., in addition to those previously advertised. 
Tickets will be on sale in New York City on the 29th and 30th, 
at Twenty-third and Liberty Street Ferries, No. 6 Astor House, 
434 Broadway, and 1300 Broadway, corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street. Reservation for parlor car seats only at Thirty-fourth 
Street office. 

Friends are advised, if possible, to purchase their tickets on 
the 29th or to be early at the station on the 30th, as tickets 
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have to be stamped in the presence of the purchaser; they can- 
not be ordered by mail. 

Tickets will be good to return at any time before the 15th 
on any train. 

Friends should get their baggage checked on the 29th, it 
possible, and should mark it, “ For Special Train to Mountain 
Lake Park, August 30th.” Also their own name and the name 
of the hotel or cottage at Mountain Lake Park. Friends will 
be informed on the trains in regard to the transfer of passen 
gers and baggage at Mountain Lake Park. 

Arrangements have been made for special return trains, 
Ninth month 7th,,one to leave Mountain Lake Park at 6.25 
going through to New York, and the other at 8.30, going to 
Baltimore only. 

Partial arrangements have been made for a special train to 
leave at 6.15, going to Luray, Va., provided there be 100 pas 
sengers. If there be that number the committee has obtained 
special rates, and the total expense for each person, including 
railroad tickets, transfer from station at Luray to the hote!l 
for dinner, to the Caves and back to the station, also dinner, 
will be $3.50. If considered best to remain at Luray for sup 
per it will be 50 cents more. All who wish to go on this ex 
cursion will inform the members of the Committee on Trans 
portation on the train, or as soon after arrival as possible at 
the office of the committee at Mountain Lake Park. Those 
who wish to join in one of the parties of 50 for the carriage 
ride to Mountain View Tower will also inform the committee 
on the trains or Harry A. Hawkins at Mountain Lake Park. 
If Friends desire sleeping berths or parlor car chairs for the 
return trip they will please give early notice to the committee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed at Shenandoah Junction, Harper’s 
Ferry, Washington, Baltimore or Philadelphia, to the 15th of 
Ninth month. 

All tickets must be deposited as soon after arrival as possi- 
ble at the office of the Mountain: Lake Park Association, to be 
certified for the return. 

Joun W. HvuTcuHinson, 
Chairman Transportation Committee. 


SOME MISSIONARY WORK FOR OUR 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


I have learned that dried fruit would be much appreciated 
by both the Schofield and Laing Schools. 

When we can always have an abundance of ripe or canned 
fruit we do not realize just how good dried fruit tastes to those 


living where fruit is not so abundant. We of the extreme 
Middle West and the South have experienced this lack of fruit, 
hence dried fruit tastes good to us. 

Why could not each Young Friends’ Association or First-day 
School in the fruit district from Iowa eastward have an “ old- 
fashioned apple bee” to cut and dry some of the hundreds of 
bushels of “ windfall” apples which are now annually either 
sent to the cider mill, fed to stock or wasted? 

The social mingling would be enjoyed by all. If there was 
more fruit sent to the schools than they needed for their own 
tables they could sell it the same as they do the contents of 
the barrels. CATHARINE BURGESS CARR. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


THE LOVERS’ WALK. 


With oaks and laurel blossoms hedged along, 

A winding mossy path leads on the way; 
O’erhead the wily cat-bird mews his song, 

The whip-poor-will is heard at close of day. 
Blue berries tempt the careless passer-by, 
Whose thought is not of her divinely fair, 

Who seeks this solitude with dreamy eye, 

In close communion with love’s spirit there. 

And now, beside the way, behold a grave, 

With laurel decked, where child and mother lie; 
O’er which the sunbeams smile and tempests rave! 
Is this the sum of love and life—to die? 

Ah, no! the crown of love is peace and rest; 

So ends the “ Lovers’ Walk ” as God deems best. 


SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 





